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THE FORTUNE OF THE HASSANS. 

" Someone is coming in," said Cassy Devine. 

" Who is it ? " asked Mrs. Hassan. 

"A woman in gray, with a shawl over her head." 

"Oh! that is only the ghost," said Mrs. Hassan, 
composedly. 

Now, when you hear people speak of ghosts in that 
matter of course tone, it naturally surprises you a 
little ; and Cassy looked up for an explanation, 
though she neither exclaimed nor wondered. 

"It is only an appearance." said Mrs. Hassan, 
quietly. " We always see it wherever we go. There 
is no one." 

" But I saw her myself, as plainly as I see you this 
minute — I heard a step on the boards." 

"1 dare say, but you see no one knocks or comes 
in. If you went to look, you would find no one in 
the garden. When we first began to see. her, we 
thought some one was trying to play us a trick, 
and tried several times to catch the person, whoever 
it might be, but we never could. Now we have grown 
so used to her that we think nothing about her." 

" Is it not some reflection in the glass ?" 

"If so, why is it always the same figure, and why 
does it always come the same way ? " 
"■ "Does it? " 

"Yes, she or it, always comes in, never goes out. 
We have seen the same thing wherever we have 
lived for the last thirty years." 

" I used to try to catch her when I was a boy," 
said James Hassan, the tutor, looking up from the 
paper he was cutting into half sheets, " but I never 
could meet her face to face. She is a very harmless 
ghost, and I don't know why we should object to her 
walking. It amuses her, and it don't hurt us." 

" Did you ever try to speak to her ? " 

" She never answers. Once she stopped a moment 
and looked in at the window." 

" What was she like ? " 

" I only had an impression that for a moment a 
pair of wistful dark eyes looked into mine." 

" But do 3'ou really think it is a ghost, Mr. Has- 
san ? " asked Cassy, half impressed. > 

" Not at all, I only say it is an appearance I can't 
account for.. Must you go Miss Devine ? " 

" Yes, aunt is going to have the Church sociable to 
night; and I promised to help." 

" That's worse than a ghost," said the tutor. 

" Oh ! infinitely," said Cassy, seriously. " Good 
night Mr. Hassan, thank 3^ou for the librae key," 
and she went away. 

Cassy Devine was a teacher in the Menango Acad- 
emy. She taught Latin, French, a little Greek, 
history and composition, and now and then a few 
other "miscellaneous branches." She worked six 
hours a day in school, often as man}?- out, and she 
had a salary of six hundred a year. Her father and 
mother were dead ; she was five and twenty years old, 
and had no relations in the world, but the aunt and 
cousins with whom she lived, that is to say with 
whom she boarded for four dollars a week, exclusive 
of fuel and washing. 

She was rather tall, and few people in Menango 
thought her pretty. She was somewhat pale, with 
clear cut features, and a rather large mouth, a pair of 
great blue-gray e)res under black brows and lashes, 
and she had a great quantity of hair, which neither 
flashed, nor streamed, nor glittered, nor did any of 
those things for which hair is famous now-a-days, 
but was simply light brown hair. Cassy wore it 
twisted into a thick coil at the back of her head, for 
nothing would ever persuade her to wear a chignon. 
This young lady did her best in her vocation, and 
she succeeded, and was popular as a teacher, perhaps 
not the less so, that her manner had none of that 
self conscious, obtrusive propriety, which is a little 
apt to mark school teachers of both sexes. She was 
a reader, and something of a student. She had been 
made free of the college library, and when the stu- 
dents were out of the way she would sometimes lock 
herself up there for hours together. The fruit of her 
work appeared in her talk with her classes in history, 
which was sometimes well worth hearing — clear, 

vivid, and real. 
Cassy's aunt, Mrs. Clay, and her two daughters 

Maude and Blanche, were great housekeepers. They 

kept everything in the most intense order, and to 

secure that result lived in the midst of an exceeding 

and all pervading fuss, of which they were at once the 

cause and the centre. 
The wheels of the domestic machinery squeaked 

and creaked and groaned as they revolved. The 



Clays had an immense idea of "system," and were 
always in a hurry and a whirl. 

If they received company, Care brooded, bat-like 
over the feast and the hostess, and 

"O'er all there hung the shadow of a fear," 

that something would " fail to connect." When you 
went to call you were ushered into a dark parlor and 
left there, lonely and forlorn, surrounded by worsted 
work and little china things, while the girls hurried 
into their dresses and came down at last, seemingly 
resentful at. you, as the cause of the disturbance. 

There was not much sympatrry between Cassy De- 
vine and her relations, but they lived very peaceably 
together. Mrs. Clay and her daughters had been a 
little inclined to dictate and domineer at first, but 
they did not continue the system. 

If Cassy was lonely sometimes, if she was troubled 
with aspirations after "an object in life," she kept 
such feelings to herself. Her strength of mind was 
not of that order which exhibits itself by wailing 
publicly about things no mortal can help. Her life 
was not a bright one, but she had her work to do, and 
did it as well as she could. If not happy she was 
contented, and drew waters of refreshment from 
those wells of salvation which open even by the 
wayside for those who will drink. She was " a quiet 
girl," people said. Her cousins were wont to remark 
that Cassy was "literary" — a word sometimes used 
very effectively as a sort of social "taboo."- She 
was rather left out of her cousins' circle, and she did 
not much care ; she had a few friends of her own. 
President Lyon and his wife liked her ; some of the 
3^-oung people at the Academy were enthusiastic 
about Miss Devine, and Mrs. Hassan gave her warm 
welcome whenever she came. In the society of the 
few whom she knew well. Cassy would come out 
wonderfully, and light up into aglow and sparkle that 
quite transformed face and manner. 

The Hassans were called "queer," though they 
affected no eccentricity, and courted no sixpenny 
martyrdom by advocating the views of any extrava- 
gant clique. They went to the Congregational 
Church ; the son was a tutor in Menango College, 
a most respectable arid orthodox institution, and 
yet the fact was generally recognised that the family 
were " not like other people." 

There was a legend that the name had come origin- 
ally from the Moors, and now and then a Hassan was 
born so oriental in aspect that the tradition was re- 
vived. They had Huguenot blood in their veins, too, 
mixed with their English Puritan stock. 

For some generations the Hassans had been singu- 
larly unfortunate. The first American Hassan had 
been a Pennsylvania Colonial Magnate, a man of in- 
fluence and many acres, but the property had slipped 
away by one misfortune and another, and though the 
last scrap of his ancestral possessions still remained 
in the tutor's hands, it was a rocky barren farm where 
the rent hardly paid the taxes. James Hassan's 
father had, like his father before him, been a physi- 
cian of some eminence, but he had never been able 
to make his science serve his fortune, and had died 
poor. It was whispered that his property had gone 
to save from utter ruin James's older brother, one of 
those men who seem born for nothing but to exer- 
cise to the utmost the love and long suffering of all 
their kindred. When everything else had failed him, 
Dick Hassan had come home to die of a long, wast- 
ing, wearing illness. 

There had been a daughter, a bright, beautiful girl, 
who, endowed with every grace and talent, had mar- 
ried a man "not worth his salt," as the saying goes. 
One of those amiable persons who, with the best 
grace in the world, live on the exertions and sacrifices 
of others. His wife had worn herself into her grave 
giving singing lessons on weak lungs. He still lived, 
and many people regarded him as a martyr, and 
wondered why the Hassans did not provide for poor 
Cyrus Dale. Mrs. Hassan came from an old New 
England stock — a race with traditions of the Revolu- 
tion and the old French war. She had had much to 
bear, but she had her seed in her, and she had en- 
dured to the end and made no sign. 

It was thought a notable instance of the Hassan 
queerness when James, having obtained a place on 
the staff of a certain great journal, resigned after a 
little time, and came back to Menango to be a tutor 
in the college whence he had graduated with high 
honors. James never gave his reasons for this step 
to the world at large. He simply told his mother 
that he had been asked "to tell lies," and finding 
himself not suited to that employment had resigned. 



If his -mother was satisfied, James did not much mind 
Mrs. Grundy. Tutor though he was, he made himself 
respected in his vocation, and did what his hands 
found to do. 

There were other stories about the Hassans. It 
was said that they, as a race, lived near the frontier 
between the visible and invisible, and that there was 
some sort of connection between the blood and those 
creatures that dwell in the border land between hu- 
manity and whatever comes next. It was reported 
that they saw visions, and were gifted with second- 
sight, and were subject to visitations from guests not 
exactly canny. It may be that the family had a sort 
of pride in these legends, which they neither asserted 
nor disowned. 

The Hassan ghosts, if such there were, were re- 
spectable well-bred spirits, and would have scorned 
to mix themselves up with the modern table-tipping, 
scribbling fraternity. 

" What do you think that thing is, mother ? " asked 
James, when Cassy had gone home. 

" I don't know ; I have given the matter up." 

'• Is there no story to account for her? " 

" I heard a legend from Leander, your granfather's 
old colored servant ; but it was, I fancy, rather the 
consequence than the cause of the apparition. They 
say she was heard before she was seen ; she came in 
visible shape, for the first time, the autumn after you 
were born. If you notice, she is seen oftener in the 
fall than at any other time." 

" But what is the story? " 

" Leander said, that the Hassan who was your great 
grandfather, once, when out hunting, met, in a rocky 
ravine among the hills, a beautiful woman, with whom 
he, of course, fell in love. She was always dressed in 
gray, and wore a gray mantle. She never told her 
lover who she was, nor did he know whence she 
came, nor where she went. According to Leander, 
however, she could not have been an evil spirit, as 
she promised to marry her admirer before the minis- 
ter, and they exchanged rings, and were regularly 
betrothed. The young man's father, however, found 
out the state of the case, and naturally disapproved 
of such a connection for his son. Perhaps he thought 
the wood lady a fiend, or a witch, for he stole on the 
trysting place, accompanied by the minister, to exor- 
cise her, if she were a demon, and the constable, to 
arrest her, if she were a sworn servant of the adver- 
sary. She disappeared with a wild cry, and could 
never be found, but the young man pined from that 
hour ; and though he married a bride of his father's 
choosing, he did not live to see the birth of his child. 

"The story goes that this creature was the Fortune 
of the Hassans, and that, having driven her away, 
they would never be lucky until they could find her 
again, and bring her over the threshold. They say 
all the troubles of the family date from that time." 

James told Cassy the story, and they smiled over it 
together. They were intimate in a way, united by 
mutual likings and aversions, but they called one 
another Mr. Hassan and Miss Devine. Cassy was 
not the sort of girl whom every one salutes by the 
Christian name. 

When Cassy came back to her aunt's, after she 
had heard the story of the Gray Lady, Mrs. Clay 
thought proper to address her niece in this fashion : 

" Cassy, if I were you-, I wouldn't go to see Mrs. 
Hassan so much ; people will say you go after 
James." 

"Will they?" said Cassy, looking straightforward 
out of the window. 

" Yes ; a girl can't go much to a house where there 
are unmarried men, without being noticed." 

"Can't she?" said Cassy, and then she collected 
her things and went up stairs. 

It had been on the end of her tongue to ask wh)r 
people should notice her friendship with Mrs. Hassan 
more than they did that of Maude and Blanche with 
old Mrs. Campbell, who kept house for Professor 
Beaucour. The Professor was unmarried, not much 
over forty, and very handsome, and Mrs. Campbell 
was not a very interesting woman, per se. 

Cassy had, however, refrained from this question, 
but as she went up stairs she rather regretted that 
she had refrained. When she reached her own room 
she sat for some time looking out over the river to 
the hills, but she neither cried nor soliloquized. It 
was many days, however, before she again crossed 
the street and entered the room where Mrs. Hassan 
was alwaj^s to be found with her book, or her work. 

One damp gray day in October, James Hassan 
stood looking down the long plank walk which led 
under the cherry trees to the front gate. The yel- 
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low wet leaves were fluttering slowly down on the 
wet wilted grass. The garden was in its Fall weedi- 
ness, and the tutor was in that frame of mind when 
men ask themselves, concerning all things under the 
sun, " What is the use ? " 

There had been trouble in the college. A student, 
whom Mr. Hassan had done his best to save from 
ruin, had been at last dismissed. Then the faculty 
had endeavored to get an appropriation from the 
Board of Trustees for the library; a member of the 
said board had seriously asked Professor Beaucour if 
he thought the young men had ""read through " all 
the books already on the shelves, and the professor 
had been so shocked and disgusted as to have seri- 
ous thoughts of resignation, and had to be " reasoned 
with " by his confreres. 

Then James had written an article for a magazine 
on " Earlv Christians' Hvmns," and the editor had 



like. He drew back until he was hidden by a tall 
lilac, and watched. 

Nearer it came, nearer still; he heard a light step, 
the sweep of a floating robe as the thing came toward 
him with a swift, steady, gliding motion. 

The next instant it was close upon him. He sprang 
and caught something in his arms, something which 
seemed flesh and blood, clad in no more unearthly 
vesture than gray merino, and some ordinary light 
shawl. 

"What do you mean, Mr. Hassan?" asked Miss 
Devine's voice, with a little ring of anger. 

James let her go, and stood back in utter sur- 
prise and rising confusion. » 

"I — I beg your pardon, I thought you were the 
ghost," he said. 

"Ah ! I see," said Cassy smiling, but coloring a lit- 
tle. "You took me for the Fortune of the Hassans." 



Mrs. Clay, " I heard he was paying attention to a 
young lady in New .York. I wonder when the wed- 
ding will be ? " 

" Perhaps in the spring," said Cassy Devine very 
demurely, Dut with a little smile and blush, as she 
rose and went out of the room. 

— Clara F. Guernsey. 



THE WOLF, THE CALF, AND THE GOAT. 

•The little that is known concerning ^Esop is to 
the effect, that he was born about 620 B. C. ; that he 
was brought when young as a slave to Athens ; that 
he served under several masters, and was finally 
given his liberty by Iadmon the Samian. He is said 
to have been in Athens under the usurpation of 
Pisistratus, whom he satirized in his fable of "Jupiter 
and the Frogs." He is also said to have been sent by 
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written, confessing himself to be *' something of a 
purist," and asking whether Mr. Hassan hadn't meant 
to "use the plural, and say Cherubims and Sera- 
phims, instead of Cherubim and Seraphim?" All 
these circumstances together had tried the tutor's 
mind, not to mention that his brother-in-law, Cyrus 
Dale, intended to publish a volume of little spoony 
puny poems, and wished James to bear the expenses 
of said publication. Then, perhaps, Mr. Hassan was 
conscious of a certain loss, a missing link in his life 
somewhere — what the venacular calls a "sense of 
goneness." " Why didn't she come? Had any fool 
been talking? How pleasant she had been with her 
kind womanly ways ? There was a sort of serene 
brightness about her — worker as she was — she was 
like 'the grave and beautiful damsel, called Discre- 
tion,' who met Christian at the door of the House 
Beautiful." 

Suddenly James started, and drew a long breath. 
Up the walk, under the dripping boughs, and over 
the fallen leaves, came a shape robed in gray, with a 
gray mantle drawn over the head. The face was 
shaded bvthe covering — he could not see what it was 



" Don't go in just yet," said the tutor, with a strange 
whirl of impressions spinning through heart and 
brain. " Come, I want to show you how the Cataw- 
ba's have ripened in spite of the frost." 

Cassy went. 

An hour later James and she came over the thresh- 
old together hand in hand. 

" Mother," said the tutor, " I bring you the For- 
tune of the Hassans, I have caught her at last." 

The next afternoon, which was Saturday, Blanche 
Clay came into the family circle in quite a state of 
excitement. " Oh, Mother ! " she said, " Only think ! 
You know the Hassans ? " 

"Why of course I do," said Mrs. Clay, fretfully, 
"What of them?" 

" Well, thej'-'ve -had a bit of land in Pennsylvania 
for years, of no earthly use only to make taxes, and 
now word has come that there has been oil found 
there, and Jam^s is offered, oh, I don't know how 
much money for it." 

"Well, there ! " said Maud. " The Hassans' Fortune 
is come at last." 

"James will be thinking of marrying now," said 



Croesus to distribute a large sum of money to the 
citizens of Delphi; but in consequence of some dis- 
pute he returned the money, which so incensed them 
that they threw him headlong from a precipice. A 
pestilence which followed was attributed to this crime, 
and the Delphians made compensation for his death, 
which, in default of relatives, was paid to Iadmon the 
grandson of his old master. 

The fables of ^Esop have delighted the world for 
over two thousand years. They have been transla- 
ted into all European languages, and have given rise 
to a host of imitations. From one of the most curi- 
ous of these imitations, entitled "^Esop, Junior, in 
America," published at New York in 1834, Mr. Steph- 
ens has illustrated the fable which follows: 

"As a calf was walking about a well-stocked farm- 
yard, a wolf stepped up to a wicket in the fence, and 
said, ' Good afternoon, miss, I have great news for 
you and all your companions : if you will open the 
wicket, I will tell it you.' 'What hinders you from 
telling it where you are ? ' asked the calf, ' is your news 
so big, that it won't pass between the pales of the 
wicket? ' ' By no means ; by no means ; ' replied the 



